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HAMPDEN  SYDNEY  COLLEGE  IN  VIRGINIA 

HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

WINTER. 1974 


THE  RACE  WITH  THE  RECORD 

With  the  schedule  outhned  below,  the  Hampden-Sydney  College 
RECORD  will  at  long  last  be  issued  on  a  current  and  timely  schedule.  We 
appreciate  the  patience  which  has  been  shown  by  our  alumni  in  the  past 
three  or  more  years  —  and  longer  —  when  this  important  magazine  was 
published  and  distributed  behind  schedule. 

As  we  begin  a  new  year  and  a  timely  schedule  in  January,  1975,  we  will 
also  begin  what  will  hopefully  be  a  more  all-encompassing  magazine.  A 
questionnaire  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Winter,  1975  issue,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  what  alumni  are  most  interested  in  reading  about  through  the 
RECORD,  and  through  the  newsletter,  FOCUS  '76. 

The  next  issue  will  feature  an  article  on  and  a  color  insert  reproduction  of 
the  recently  completed  Bicentennial  murals,  which  depict  in  six  separate 
panels  the  College's  200  year  history.  The  paintings  by  Boston  artist  Morton 
Sacks  will  be  placed  symetrically  around  the  entrance  to  the  Eggleston 
Library  addition.  The  article  will  also  feature  selected  works  of  poet  Ruth 
Whitman,  wife  of  Mr.  Sacks.  THIS  ISSUE  WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED 
DECEMBER  9. 

The  following  issue  will  feature  an  article  on  the  philosophy  of  sport  as 
seen  from  the  vantage  point  of  Hampden-Sydney 's  coaching  staff,  and  will 
undoubtedly  offer  a  contrast  in  philosophy  from  a  previous  RECORD 
feature  by  Dr.  John  Hinchcliff  ("Is  Sport  Dead?",  Spring,  1973).  THIS 
ISSUE  WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED  DECEMBER  20. 

,  The  fall,  1974  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  somewhat  historic, 
with  the  presence  on  campus  of  the  first  two  women  to  serve  on  the 
governing  body  in  the  College's  long  history.  That  issue,  Fall,  1974  will  also 
contain  an  article  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  its  members.  THIS  ISSUE 
WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED  JANUARY  8,  1975. 

Again,  we  appreciate  your  understanding  and  we  look  forward  to 
providing  you  with  a  current  and  interesting  magazine. 


Robert  L.  Morgan 
Director  of  College  Relations 
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For  the  student... 

FULFILLING 
PROFESSIONAL 

GOALS 

by  Sherrel  M.  Van  Meter 


An  exciting  world  of  becoming  has  been  discovered 
in  a  suite  of  offices  on  the  second  floor  of  Bagby 
Hall.  Eye-catching  posters  have  been  hung  on  the 
walls  proclaiming  truths  to  all  who  enter. 

"To  live  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world. 
Most  people  exist,  that  is  all.  " 

This  quotation  by  Oscar  Wilde  is  the  essence  of  the 
office.  This  office?  The  Center  for  Counseling  and 
Career  Planning.  Those  who  enter?  Hampden-Sydney 
students  searching  and  struggling  to  live,  to  find 
meaning  in  a  sometimes  chaotic  existence. 

During  these  four  years  of  searching,  the  students 
sometimes  lose  their  way.  They  need  answers  to 
many  questions.  They  need  guidance  as  they  embark 
on  a  path  to  an  unknown  future. 

According  to  Dr.  Royster  Hedgepeth,  director, 
"The  purpose  of  the  Center  for  Counseling  and 
Career  Planning  is  to  meet,  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible,  the  personal  and  career  needs  of  all 
Hampden-Sydney  students." 

With  this  academic  year,  the  Center  begins  its 
second  year  of  service.  The  dominant  function  at  this 
time  is  the  career  and  placement  needs  of  the 
students. 

"Overall,   the   Hampden-Sydney   student   body  is 


relatively  well-adjusted  sociEilly,"  explains  Dr. 
Hedgepeth.  "These  students  are  living  on  a  residential 
campus;  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  faced  with  the 
alienation  and  isolation  problems  of  students  at  a 
large  university.  Hampden-Sydney  does  not,  right 
now,  require  the  type  of  counseling  program  a  larger 
campus  would  have  —  because  of  the  setting,  the  size, 
the  type  of  college  and  the  type  of  student  who 
chooses  Hampden-Sydney.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
there  are  no  counseling  needs  to  be  met.  However, 
the  'pre-potent'  needs  relate  to  career  planning  and 
placement." 

These  "pre-potent"  needs  are  relatively  new  to 
Hampden-Sydney.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  a  small 
college  such  as  Hampden-Sydney  did  not  have  a  real 
need  for  an  administrator  whose  primary 
responsibility  was  job  placement.  Company  recruiters 
were  racing  one  another  to  college  campuses  to  lure 
seniors  into  the  many  positions  their  company  had 
available.  "Placement  was  exciting  but  relatively 
easy,"  Hedgepeth  observes.  Around  1967-68  H-SC 
had  40  companies  actively  recruiting  on  campus.  The 
game  and  the  rules  were  the  college  grad's  choice. 
Then  the  changing  job  market,  graduate  market  and 
inflated  economy  turned  this  around.  There  were 
more  trained  people  than  open  positions.  The  game 
and  the  rules  became  the  company's  choice. 


The  future  graduates  of  Hampden-Sydney 
need  the  help  of  alumni. 


The  companies  chose  to  recruit  on  campuses  where 
they  knew  a  lairge  number  of  people  could  be  seen  at 
one  time.  Forty-five  interested,  qualified  students 
coUld  be  seen  in  two  days  on  larger  campuses.  As  a 
result,  small  colleges  were  passed  over  by  recruiters. 
Interviewing  six  students  in  an  out-of-the-way  place 
was  just  not  practical. 

In  1972-73,  only  eight  companies  recruited  at 
H-SC  as  compared  to  the  40  companies  in  1967.  In 
1973  H-SC  hired  Dr.  Hedgepeth  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  Last  year,  18  companies  were  represented 
on  campus.  "But  more  and  more  recruiters  must  be 
sought,"  Hedgepeth  explains.  "My  responsibility  is  to 
sell  Hampden-Sydney  to  prospective  employers  via 
personnel  officers.  To  accomplish  this  I  need  time, 
space  and  personal  contacts.  A  mass  quantity  of 
letters  going  out  each  week  to  personnel  directors  is 
not  effective.  Every  campus  placement  office  is  vying 
for  an  employer's  attention.  Hampden-Sydney 
College  becomes  just  another  name  —  just  another 
college." 

"The  important  thing  is  this: 
to  be  able  at  any  moment 
to  sacrifice  what  we  are 
for  what  we  could  become.  " 
—Charles  Du  Bois 

Dr.  Hedgepeth  is  a  determined  man.  He  believes  in 
a  person's  right  to  choose  his  career.  A  major  part  of 
a  person's  being  and  becoming  is  dependent  upon  the 
career  he  chooses.  Therefore,  a  person  must  not  be 
forced  into  a  career  position  which  is  dissatisfying  to 
him  nor  a  position  that  wastes  talents  and  kills 
potential  contributions  to  mankind. 

"However,  one  person  cannot  develop  the 
extensive  range  of  personal  contacts  needed  for 
placement  effectiveness.  I  need  the  help  of  alumni. 
The  future  graduates  of  Hampden-Sydney  need  the 
help  of  alumni.  Our  alumni  can  identify  companies 
they  would  like  to  see  recruit  at  Hampden-Sydney  or, 
at  least,  companies  they  would  like  to  see  us  establish 
placement  contact  with,"  Hedgepeth  suggests. 

"I  am  in  the  process  now  of  sending  letters  to  some 
12  alumni  eliciting  their  help  in  selling  H-SC.  These 
letters  ask  alumni,  living  in  a  specific  area,  to  issue  a 
personal  luncheon  invitation  to  a  personnel  officer. 
The  alumni,  as  spokesmen  for  H-SC,  would  generate 
the  initial  interest.  I  would  then  go  to  where  the 
recruiters  are  —  in  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Raleigh, 
wherever  —  and,  over  lunch,  I  would  sell 
Hampden-Sydney  and  its  students  to  these  10  or  12 
personnel  officers,"  Hedgepeth  explains. 


"My  on-campus  responsibilities  during  this  period 
will  entail  working  closely  with  seniors  —  preparing 
them  for  interviews  by  holding  workshops  which  will 
consist  of  role-playing  sessions  visually  demonstrating 
the  importance  of  an  interview.  The  students  must  be 
aware  of  what  can  be  effective  and  what  can  be 
damaging  in  a  presentation  of  one's  self  to 
prospective  employers.  The  students  and  I  will  discuss 
the  business  letter,  resumes,  follow-up  interview 
procedures  and  other  skills  necessary  to  placement 
success." 

The  ultimate  goal  is  for  Dr.  Hedgepeth  to  be  able 
to  say  to  employers,  "Sure,  you  can  go  to  another 
campus  and  interview  40  persons  in  two  days.  But  if 
you  come  to  Hampden-Sydney,  you  will  see  six  guys, 
five  of  whom  will  be  as  good  as  the  five  top  men  you 
can  recruit  out  of  40  men  elsewhere." 

Beyond  the  alumni/recruiter  luncheon  program. 
Dr.  Hedgepeth  sees  alumni  as  being  a  determining 
factor  in  the  entire  scope  of  establishing  effective 
placement  contacts.  Long-range  placement  can  also 
be  instituted  with  the  help  of  H-SC  alumni.  For 
example,  an  alumnus  could  provide  the  impetus 
needed  to  develop  a  summer  intern  program  within 
his  company.  An  internship  position  within  a 
company  wdll  (a)  give  the  student  a  chance  to  "try 
on"  a  job  for  which  he  has  shown  interest  and 
aptitude;  (b)  provide  experience  for  early  on-the-job 
training  which  would  be  beneficial  to  both  the 
student  and  that,  or  a  similar,  company,  and  (c) 
provide  a  summer  income  which  would  enable  the 
student  to  continue  his  education. 

The  rewards  of  such  a  program  would  reach  far 
into  the  future  of  Hampden-Sydney  College.  With  the 
decreasing  number  of  young  people  in  general  and, 
more  specifically,  a  decreasing  number  of  prospective 
college-bound  students,  the  internship  program  would 
be  an  effective  recruiting  tool  for  Hampden-Sydney 's 
admissions  staff.  If  a  high  school  senior  (with  or 
without  career  plans)  is  aware  that  H-SC  has  an  active 
career  planning  and  placement  center  and  an  on-going 
summer  intern  program  with  prestigious  companies, 
the  College's  recruitment  chances  in  the  tight  student 
market  of  the  1970's  and  80's  will  be  markedly 
enhanced. 

"Being  small  has  its  advantages  when  discussing  an 
intern  program,"  explains  Hedgepeth.  "A  company 
does  not  have  to  fear  that  every  summer  three  or  four 
students  would  want  a  position.  When  this  happens, 
the  program  turns  into  a  summer  placement  bureau, 
which  is  not  what  I  am  proposing.  It  is  probable  that 
the  company  would  have  a  student  interested  in  a 
summer  position  only  one  summer  in  two  or  three." 


Being  small  has  its  advantages,,. 


Another  proposal  is  for  on-site  visits  by  students. 
These  young  men  making  career  plans  could  see  the 
company  at  work  and  learn  more  about  available 
positions  outside  the  known  areas  of  medicine,  law, 
education  and  ministry. 

Although  Dr.  Hedgepeth  is  asking  for  alumni  help, 
the  Center  is  also  a  service  available  to  alumni.  "We 
get  a  certain  number  of  inquiries  each  year  from 
companies  who  are  looking  for  experienced  people. 
Last  year  we  had  six  or  eight  such  inquiries.  To  date 
approximately  1 2  alumni  have  taken  advantage  of  our 
placement  service,"  Hedgepeth  says. 

Under  Hedgepeth 's  direction  the  Center  seems  to 
have  something  for  everyone.  After  being  on  campus 
for  only  one  year,  he  was  selected  as  the  outstanding 
administrator  by  the  1974  graduating  class. 

The  reasons  are  numerous.  This  man  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  Hampden-Sydney  and  its  past,  present  and 
future  students.  A  student  knows  that  he  will  be 
listened  to,  he  will  be  understood,  his  needs  will  be 
met,  and  confidentiality  will  be  preserved. 


Hedgepeth  believes  his  success  of  winning  student 
confidence  and  support  results  from  a  feeling  among 
students  that  the  Center  is  there  to  serve  the  student 
body  exclusively.  The  physical  location  away  from 
Atkinson  Hall  is  important,  because  in  the  student's 
view  (conscious  or  unconscious)  the  Center  for 
Counseling  and  Career  Planning  is  a  student  service  — 
not  an  administrative  arm  of  the  College. 

Last  year  approximately  22  seniors  actively 
worked  through  the  Center  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  their  job-seeking  process.  Only  one  of  that 
group  was  not  placed.  It  is  difficult  to  categorize  and 
give  accurate  statistics  because  in  some  cases  the 
entire  process  of  finding  a  job  was  not  done  through 
the  Center.  Only  one  or  two  steps  in  each  student's 
placement  process  may  have  been  formally  worked 
out  by  Hedgepeth  at  the  Center.  "However,  one 
measure  of  success  did  become  apparent  to  me  when 
students  returned  to  campus  after  spring  break.  The 
most  satisfying  experience  was  learning  that  all  the 
seniors  had  made  some  effort  on  their  own  toward 


There's  more  to  placement  than  seniors. 


finding  a  job  during  spring  break.  They  had  initiated 
job-seeking  action  for  themselves.  This  is  the  dream 
of  every  placement  director  —  the  goal  he  is  forever 
working  toward." 

"Give  me  a  fish  and  I  eat  for  a  day. 
Teach  me  to  fish  and  I  eat  for  a  lifetime. " 

There's  more  to  placement  than  seniors.  Career 
planning  starts  at  H-SC  with  the  freshman  class. 
During  freshman  orientation  this  year,  Dr.  Hedgepeth 
directed  a  program  entitled  "Counterpoint"  for  the 
218  beginning  students.  The  program  was  designed  to 
cause  the  freshmen  to  think  about  themselves,  their 
goals  and  their  expectations.  The  purpose  of  meeting 
students  as  freshmen  is  to  raise  their  awareness  of 
career  alternatives  and  the  processes  for  choosing  a 
career,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  seniors  they  have 
made  or  are  in  a  position  to  make  career  decisions 
which  are  effective  and  personally  satisfying.  The 
orientation  program,  which  was  in  a  sense 
game-playing,  was  fun,  informative,  and  innovative. 


The  freshmen  got  to  know  and  understand  Dr. 
Hedgepeth  and  his  Center,  in  a  limited  way;  but 
hopefully,  when  the  time  arises  for  a  more  detailed 
need-to-know,  they  will  remember  that  first 
introduction  and  willingly  return  without  fear. 

"He  who 's  not  busy  being  born  is  busy  dying. " 

—  Bob  Dylan 

"Establishing  more  effective  and  formal  counseling 
programs  has  been  second  in  priority  but  is  an  equally 
important  area  of  the  Center.  Counseling  this  past 
year  was  done  informally  on  a  one-to-one  basis  as 
individual  needs  arose.  The  most  common  problems 
were  depression  and  loneliness,"  says  Hedgepeth. 

Relative  to  this  second  function  of  the  Center,  Dr. 
Hedgepeth  prefers  to  use  the  phrase  "personal  growth 
and  development"  rather  than  the  term  "counseling" 
when  talking  about  future  plans.  Sensitivity  training 
and  sexuality  counseling  are  the  types  of  programs  to 
be  established.  The  goal  of  these  programs  is  to 
expand  human  awareness  of  what  you  are  and  who 
you  are. 

"I  am  in  the  process  now  of  trying  to  acquire  the 
materials  —  the  resources  —  and  will  simply  let  the 
word  get  around  that  a  variety  of  resources  are 
available,"  Hedgepeth  explains.  "The  word  has  been 
out  for  some  time  that  you  can  find  material  in  the 
Center  on  IBM  recruiting  and  on  how  to  write  a 
resume.  Now  word  should  be  spreading  that  there  are 
materials  here  on  personal  development  such  as 
Encounter,  a  book  which  is  concerned  with  the 
interrelationships  between  people,  the  clarification  of 
human  values,  and  the  growth  and  awareness  of  an 
individual. 

"Workshops,  retreats,  group  training  are 
possibilities  for  developing  this  area  of  the  Center, 
but  if  the  need  for  this  exists  among  the  students, 
they  themselves  will  generate  such  formalized  means 
for  human  growth,"  says  Hedgepeth. 

"This  is  my  aim.  It  will  take  time  but  a 
student-initiated  program  will  be  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  student  and  the  College  than  one 
which  is  more  or  less  forced  upon  them.  The  Center 
for  Counseling  and  Career  Planning  is  an  office  of 
student  service.  It  will  grow  to  become  what 
Hampden-Sydney  students  want  and  need,"  predicts 
Hedgepeth. 

Classes  have  been  in  session  for  two  weeks.  Already 
70  students  have  been  in  the  Center.  The  word  is  out. 
They  know  it's  there.  More  importantly,  they're 
learning  why  it's  there. 


A  PARAMOUNT  PASSION  TO  GIVE 

Dr.  D.  M.  Allan 


by  John  L.  Brinktey 

It  is  ironic  that  Dr.  Allan  died  so  far  from  the 
Hampden-Sydney  with  which  he  shared  his  life  and 
talents  so  completely  and  selflessly  for  over  sixty 
years.  Born  in  Hull,  England  and  schooled  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Canada  before  coming  to  Farmville,  he 
brought  us  no  ordinary  abilities,  energies,  interests,  and 
commitments.  His  record  as  a  student  was 
monumental:  he  was  graduated  after  three  years  (at 
age  18),  as  Valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1916;  he 
stayed  on  an  additional  year,  teaching  and  studying, 
and  was  the  last  recipient  of  the  old  Hampden-Sydney 
M.A.  He  had  entered  high  school  in  Scotland  at  age  11; 
his  minister  father  was  called  to  the  Farmville 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1912.  In  his  student  days  he 
displayed  not  only  his  prodigious  intellect  but  also  his 
wide  range  of  gifts  and  concerns.  His  Literary  Society 
minutes  show  the  superb  turn  of  phrase  and  the 
exquisitely  dry  humor  that  would  delight  us  all  for 
sixty  more  years.  In  those  days  of  many  required 
courses  in  which  the  undergraduate  of  limited  or 
unexploited  ability  could  easily  founder,  Maurice  Allan 
was  devastatingly  proficient  in  everything;  his  prowess 
in  French  and  his  cheerful  willingness  to  tutor  the  less 
gifted  pupils  of  the  notoriously  demanding  Dr.  Henry 
Clay  Brock  earned  him  the  nickname  "Monsieur".  One 
suspects  that  the  polished  gentlemanliness  and 
invariably  proper  dress  which  even  then  distinguished 
him  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  His  name 
might  have  figured  in  this,  but  he  and  those  around 
him  pronounced  it  English-style,  to  rhyme  with 
"Morris."  His  intellectual  appetite  continued  —rather, 
grew    —   to    the    very   end.   He   was,   six   years   into 


retirement,  disarmingly  currently  read  in  philosophy 
and  psychology,  in  addition  to  his  general  reading  and 
his  avid  watching  of  educational  TV  (including 
"Sunrise  Semester"). 

Before  going  to  graduate  work  at  Harvard,  Maurice 
Allan  showed  his  versatility  by  teaching  modern 
languages,  mathematics  and  sciences  in  secondary 
school  in  Charlottesville  while  attending  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1920  he 
returned  to  the  Hampden-Sydney  faculty  as  professor 
of  modern  languages  and  later  of  philosophy  and 
psychology;  he  would  later  also  teach,  from  time  to 
time,  public  speaking,  education  and  even  (in  World 
War  II)  physics.  For  the  next  fifty-four  years  he  would 
be  a  prized  asset  of  College,  church,  and  community, 
in  all  of  which  his  contribution  was  generous,  wise, 
informed,  and  whole-hearted  —  in  short, 
exemplary. 

Dr.  Allan's  teaching  emphasized  substance  not  show. 
He  was  by  nature  far  from  a  dramatic  classroom 
performer;  this  was  a  blessing:  for  if  his  classroom 
presentation  had  matched  in  flamboyant  expression  his 
profound  grasp  of  the  material,  he  would  have  been 
insufferable.  Mercifully  for  us,  he  was  patient, 
thorough,  precise,  and,  for  those  who  had  read  the 
assignments  carefully  enough  to  appreciate  the  points, 
often  puckishly  humorous.  Indeed,  Dr.  Allan's  sense  of 
humor  was  more  than  a  mere  saving  grace  in  a 
dignified,  restrained  character;  it  was  a  ready  and  facile 
tool  of  a  genuinely  charming  personality.  Dr.  Allan  the 
teacher  did  not  strive  to  "entertain"  or  "impress"  his 
students;  his  concern  was  that  they  learn,  to  the  best 


of  their  abilities,  and  that  they  come  to  appreciate  and 
respect  the  material  as  being  worth  knowing.  His 
personal  attention  to  students  was  awesomely 
displayed  in  his  comments  on  tests  and  term-papers;  I 
know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  twenty-nine  page 
term-paper  was  returned  with  six  pages  of  commentary 
appended,  in  addition  to  scattered  marginal  notes  that 
would  add  at  least  two  pages  to  that. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  Dr.  Allan  the  counsellor  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  who  benefited  from  Dr.  Allan's 
work  will  remember  him  best.  He  was  always  available, 
always  perceptive,  always  compassionate,  always 
reliable,  discreet  and  obviously  right.  How  many  young 
men  had  problems  that  might  have  spoiled  their  college 
careers  —  or  their  lives  —  without  Dr.  Allan's  help,  we 
will  never  know.  His  work  as  Director  of  the 
Presbyterian  Guidance  Center,  which  continued  after 
his  retirement  from  teaching,  was  phenomenal;  we  saw 
the  same  thoroughness  and  dedicated  helpfulness  in 
that  work;  indeed,  after  the  Center  was  disbanded.  Dr. 
Allan,  with  Mrs.  Orene  McRae's  assistance,  carried  on 
as  much  of  its  work  as  he  could  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
The  last  letter  written  to  a  counselling-client, 
composed  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  several  years  after 
the  Center  was  officially  closed,  was  over  two  pages 
long,  typewritten. 

Dr.  Allan  always  had  a  solid  group  of  students  who 
were  devoted  to  him  and  appreciated  what  he  meant  to 
the  College.  He  was  a  member  of  every  honorary 
society  and  fraternity  in  existence  on  campus  before 
his  retirement,  a  unique  record,  and  was  in  fact  a 
founding  or  charter  member  of  several  of  the  chapters, 
as  well  as  of  the  revived  (1931)  chapter  of  Sigma  Chi. 
The  1956  Kaleidoscope  was  dedicated  to  him.  And  he 
showed  a  knowledgeable  concern  about  many  students 
who  were  unawcire  of  it,  especially  if  they  were  on  the 
baseball  team,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  fan. 


For  many  years  Dr.  Allan  was  a  highly  esteemed 
elder  of  College  Church.  In  charge  of  inviting  guest 
ministers,  he  secured  many  outstanding  preachers  for 
the  pulpit.  In  the  wider  circles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.,  probably  no  figure  did  more  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  College.  As  associate  editor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Outlook,  he  contributed  directly  to 
the  thinking  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Allan's  only 
independent  book.  The  Realm  of  Personality  (1947) 
contains  his  Sprunt  Lectures  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1944;  Dr.  Allan  is  still  one  of  the  few 
laymen  ever  invited  to  contribute  to  that  prestigious 
series.  Dr.  Allan  also  wrote  some  scholarly  articles,  and 
he  could,  without  question  I  believe,  have  been  one  of 
America's  most  significant  thinkers  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  of  mind;  but,  characteristically,  much  of 
his  little  free  time  was  spent  in  "referral-reading"  the 
works  of  others  which  authors  or  editors  sent  to  him 
for  criticism.  He  was  also,  of  course,  a  founding 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Record,  and 
contributed  richly  in  written  and  editorial  work  to  it 
for  almost  fifty  years. 

In  our  total  community,  then.  Dr.  Allan  was  a 
stable,  respected,  wholesome,  and  ever- welcome 
member.  His  sincere  concern  for  the  quality  of  his 
college,  his  church,  and  his  community  was  constantly 
expressed  by  deed  as  well  as  by  precept,  and  his 
earnest  giving  of  his  gentle  self  even  adversely  affected 
his  health.  His  company  was  always  worth  seeking.  I 
never  heard  him  say  anything  that  was  not  worth 
listening  to.  I  never  heard  him  put  any  but  the  most 
charitable  construction  on  the  deeds  or  words  of 
others.  His  integrity,  like  his  ability,  was  full  in 
everything  to  which  he  put  his  mind  or  heart.  But 
perhaps,  as  one  who  knew  him  for  over  forty  years  put 
it  to  me,  the  world  is  in  too  sad  a  state  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  a  D.  M.  Allan,  with  whom  it  really  is  proper 
to  use  words  like  'noble',  and  'wise',  and  even  'saintly'. 
Lesser  men  seek  lesser  goals,  but  Dr.  Allan  sought  the 
good  for  all  as  his  Christian  mind  saw  good  in  all.  We 
are  obliged  to  be  not  just  saddened  or  nostalgic  by  his 
death.  We  must  be  humbled  and  chastened  by  the 
realization  that  his  death  creates  not  a  gap  but  a  kind 
of  gap  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  fill  until  many  more 
accept  the  ideal,  the  principle  of  leadership  in  this 
pronouncement  from  his  own  Realm  of  Personality 
(italics  mine): 

Only  this  paramount  passion  to  give  to 
God  and  man  one's  best  can  heal  the 
conflicts  of  men  and  nations,  sustain  effort 
in  the  face  of  weariness,  give  peace  in  the 
midst  of  final  separation,  and  in  the  face  of 
death  turn  darkness  into  eternal  light. 
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Funeral  Prayer 
by  Dr.  Charles  F.  McRae 

O  God,  who  only  hath  immortality  —  dwelling  in  unapproachable  light:  Thou  art  our 
light  and  our  salvation,  whom  shall  we  fear:  Thou  art  the  strength  of  our  life,  of  whom  shall 
we  be  afraid!  Thou  hast  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  gospel.  In  the  abundance  of  Thy  mercy.  Thou  has  begotten  us  anew  to  a  living  hope  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  which  is  imperishable, 
undefiled,  and  unfading,  kept  for  us  by  Thy  power,  guarded  by  saving  faith,  and  ready  to  be 
revealed  in  the  last  time  —  the  time  of  the  fulness  of  our  life  and  salvation  in  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Ours  is  an  overwhelming  victory  through  him  who  loved  us  and  gave 
himself  for  us.  For,  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  our  faith  and  hope  are  in 
Thee  and  in  the  Word  of  Thy  salvation: 

All  Mortals  are  like  grass; 

All  their  splendour  like  the  flower  of  the  field; 

The  grass  withers,  the  flower  falls; 

But  the  Word  of  Thy  salvation  endures  forever. 

Blessed  are  the  dead,  therefore,  who  die  in  the  Lord  henceforth,  all  the  saints  who  from 
their  labors  rest.  "Blessed  indeed,  ''says  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors. 

And  now  we  thank  Thee  for  our  beloved  Maurice  Allan,  who  has  entered  Thy  holy  rest. 
We  thank  Thee  for  his  saintly  vision,  for  his  seeing  the  unseen  things  that  are  eternal;  for  his 
strong  and  noble  character,  for  his  loving  and  doing  what  is  right  and  good;  and,  for  his  great 
learning  and  scholarly  enterprise,  for  his  seeking  and  searching  for  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  truth. 

We  thank  Thee,  Thou  who  are  the  God  of  all  wisdom  and  might,  of  all  truth  and  grace, 
for  his  churchmanship,  for  his  faithful  devotion  to  Thy  service  and  praise  in  the  faith  and 
life  of  the  Church.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  dedication  to  the  work  of  learning  and  teaching, 
for  the  generations  of  students  who  have  been  enlightened  and  uplifted  by  the  workings  of 
his  disciplined  mind  and  by  the  great  wisdom  of  his  learning  and  understanding.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  loving-kindness  of  his  heart,  for  the  gentleness  and  politeness  of  his  manners  in 
his  home  with  his  beloved  family,  in  his  neighborhood  among  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
in  all  the  ways  and  conversations  of  his  daily  life  and  conduct.  All  of  us  have  been  greatly 
blessed  and  ennobled  by  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  gracious  presence  and  help. 

And  now  we  invoke  Thy  Presence  and  blessing  upon  those  who  best  knew  and  most  loved 
him,  upon  the  members  of  his  own  dear  family,  who  must  suffer  his  loss.  Let  the  grief  and 
sorrow  of  their  bereavement  be  assuaged  and  overcome  by  the  upsurging  of  thankful  joy  and 
of  joyful  praise!  And  help  us  all  to  be  patient  in  tribulation  and  joyful  in  hope,  until  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away  and  when  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

Even  so.  Come,  Lord  Jesus.  Hallelujah!  Amen. 


Dr.  Allan's  two  sons,  Dr.  D.  Mowbray  Allan  and  Mr.  A    group    of    faculty    members   is   now   planning   an 

David  Blair  Allan,  survive  him.  His  beloved  wife,  Sarah  appropriate  permanent  memorial  to  Dr.  Allan.  Those 

Smith  Allan,  a  noble  and  gracious  campus  figure  in  her  wishing    to    contribute    should    not    do    so   until   an 

own  right,  died  in  1970.  announcement  is  made. 


MODES  OF  MODERN 
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MOBILITY 


With  the  advent  of  autumn,  the  Hampden-Sydney  College  campus 
abounds  with  pedestrians,  motorists,  bicyclists,  motorcyclists,  and 
even  unicyclists.   Rob  Whitehouse,  freshman  from  Lynchburg,  has 
introduced  a  unique  mode  of  mobility  to  the  oak-lined  campus  with 
his  unicycle.  David  Tork,  newly  appointed  vice  president  for  college 
affairs  and  former  pole-vaulting  champion,  attempted  the  feat  of 
balance  recently  only  to  realize  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  right... 
everything  that  goes  up  must  come  down  —  and  come  down  he  did! 


Photos  by 
Robert  L.  Morgan 
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Group  Returns  to  Fast 

Led  by  H-SC  Alumnus 


Editor's  Note:  The  following 
article  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
September  1,  1974,  issue  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  was 
written  by  science  editor  Beverly 
Orndorff.  Hampden-Sydney  College 
expresses  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  Times-Dispatch  for  special 
permission  to  reprint  the  article  in 
its  entirety  in  this  issue  of  The 
Record. 

The  site  described  in  the  article  is 
located  on  the  1500  acre  farm  of  S. 
Douglas  Fleet,  Chairman  of  the 
H-SC  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Fleet 
farm  is  situated  25  miles  northeast 
of  Richmond. 

Errett  Callahan  is  a  1960 
graduate  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College.  He  is  currently  working 
toward  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
anthropology  from  Catholic 
University.  His  doctoral  dissertation 
will  evolve  from  the  findings  of  the 
Pamunkey  Project. 


By  Beverly  Orndorff 

Times-Dispatch 
Science  Writer 

For  a  full  month  this  summer, 
eight  persons— bent  on  glimpsing 
one  aspect  of  the  distant  past— lived 
in  a  forest  beside  the  Pamunkey 
River  in  the  manner  of  North 
American  Indians  of  approximately 
1,000  years  ago. 

They  used  nothing  but  tools  they 
made  from  stone,  bone,  shells  and 
wood;  baskets  they  wove  of  native 
material;  clay  pots  they  fashioned 
and  fired.  They  lived  primarily  off 
the  plants,  roots  and  berries,  the 
mussels,  snakes,  turtles,  frogs  and 
the  eggs  of  turtles  and  wild  birds. 

They  built  a  large  circular  shelter 
of  poles,  lashed  with  strips  of 
hickory  and  elm  bark  and  thatched 
with  rushes  gathered  from  the 
riverbank.  They  made  a  raft, 
essentially  using  only  their  hands 
and  fire,  and  spent  two  days 
following  the  tides  up  and  down 
the  river,  living  entirely  off  the 
land. 

THE    EXPERIENCE    TAUGHT 

them  uncountable,  real  life  lessons 
about  the  kind  of  life  led  by 
Indians  of  the  Middle  Woodland 
period;  it  also  taught  them  deeply 
personal  messages  about  what  the 
essentials  of  life  are,  even  today, 
reflected  the  group's  instructor, 
Errett  Callahan,  in  an  interview  last 
week. 

Callahan  is  a  tall,  lanky  and 
quietly  spoken  man  who,  for  the 
past  several  years,  has  been  teaching 
a  unique  course  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University's 
Evening  College  called 
"Experimental  Archaeology."  That 


course,  offered  in  the  department 
of  sociology  and  anthropology, 
involves  instruction  and  practice  in 
making  the  stone  tools,  pottery, 
shelters  and  other  items  used  by 
early  man. 

The  ways  in  which  early  peoples, 
particularly  American  Indians,  lived 
have  long  been  of  consuming 
interest  to  Callahan,  who  has 
learned  the  deft  art  of  chipping  a 
flint  point,  who  has  had  first  hand 
experience  in  living  off  the  land  in 
the  manner  of  early  man,  and  who, 
even  in  his  city  life,  supplements  his 
diet  viith  edible  plants  and  other 
such  food  items. 

THIS  SUMMER'S  Pamunkey 
Project  was  an  outgrowth  of  his 
interests  and  his  courses  at  VCU. 
The  project,  in  fact,  was  a  course 
itself— "Living  Archaeology  1974," 
worth  six  hours  of  credit. 

The  participants  included  two 
graduate  students— one  in 
psychology,  one  in 
anthropology— from  Washington 
State  University.  The  remainder 
were  VCU  students,  all  but  one  of 
whom  had  taken  Callahan's 
experimental  archaeology  course. 
Four  of  the  eight  were  men;  four 
were  women.  They  included 
students  whose  majors  were  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  music,  painting  and 
psychology. 

The  site  of  the  project  was  part 
of  a  large  forest-farm  area,  about  25 
miles  northeast  of  Richmond  near 
the  Hanover  County  border,  whose 
owner  gave  permission  for  the 
experiment.  Preparation  for  the 
project  began  in  the  spring,  when 
most  of  the  participants  began 
studying     the     known     tools     and 
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technologies       of 
Woodland  Indians. 


the       Middle 


THEY  MADE  THE  tools  and 
implements  they  would  be  using; 
they  made  ceramic,  basket,  gourd 
and  hide  containers.  They  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  wild  foods, 
and  at  Callahan's  insistence,  they 
underwent  strenuous  physical 
training  (daily  jogging  and 
swimming)  for  several  weeks  prior 
to  beginning  the  project  at  the  site. 

They  arrived  there  on  June  25, 
carrying  with  them  their  tools, 
implements  and  containers  and  a 
few  basic  food  staples.  Those 
staples  included  dried  meat  (which 
they  prepared  themselves),  pinole 
(parched,  ground  grain,  such  as 
corn,  sunflower  seed,  pumpkin 
seed,  millet  and  rice),  acorn  meal, 
salt  (which  they  processed 
themselves  from  halite,  a 
salt-bearing  mineral)  and  sugar. 

As  it  turned  out,  food  was  never 
a  problem,  although  the  band 
quickly  learned  that  gathering 
became  a  major  activity.  There  was 
a  tremendous  variety  of  foods,  said 
Callahan.  "The  Indians  didn't  eat 
poorly  at  all,"  he  added.  "It  was 
like  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

BLACKBERRIES  WERE  at  their 
height  of  abundance  and  were  eaten 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  band,  in 
puddings,  on  cereals  or  just  by 
themselves.  They  used  roots,  some 
of  them  raw,  some  cooked;  they 
used  various  leafy  plants,  cooked 
like  spinach  or  in  salads;  they 
cooked  certain  flowers  that,  when 
prepared,  resembled  okra. 

Their      most      abundant      meat 


source  was  mussels  gathered  from 
the  river;  there  was  turtle  meat, 
frog  meat,  black  snakes  and  water 
snakes,  and  various  kinds  of  eggs. 
They  did  not  do  much  fishing  or 
hunting,  although  there  was  an 
abundance  of  game. 

In  general,  said  Callahan,  they 
attempted  to  have  a  variety  of 
foods,  cooked  by  different 
methods.  If  the  same  type  of  food 
was  used  for  two  consecutive  meals, 
they  would  cook  or  prepare  it 
differently  the  second  time. 

Their  water  came  from  a  stream 
flowing  into  the  Pamunkey,  about 
150  yards  from  their  camp. 
Callahan  had  had  it  tested  by  the 
health  department.  They  obtained 
their  water  at  low  tide  (the  river 
rose  by  about  three  feet  every  six 
hours),  and  they  soon  found  that 
they  structured  many  elements  of 
their  lives  around  the  tides, 
Callahan  noted. 


ONE  OF  THEIR  MAIN  projects 
was  building  a  shelter.  Using  only 
the  tools  they  made,  they  chopped 
more  than  50  poles,  two  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  assembled 
an  18- foot  diameter  shelter. 

Their  experience  taught  them  a 
number  of  things  about  the  life  of 
Middle  Woodland  Indians  that 
archaeological  finds  alone  cannot 
communicate,  Callahan  said.  For 
one,  the  Pamunkey  Project 
participants  found  that  the  most 
useful  tools  were  the  sharp-edged 
waste  flakes  that  resulted  from 
stone  toolmaking.  They  also  found 
that  the  lives  of  the  Indians  could 
have  been  relatively  sophisticated 
and  quite  comfortable. 


The  Pamunkey  Project  may  also 
have  provided  some  answers  to  why 
some  artifacts  from  that  period 
were  made  the  way  they  were. 
"What  archaeologists  find  are 
solutions  to  problems;  we  tried  to 
find  the  problems  that  some  of 
those  things  were  solutions  to," 
Callahan  said. 

There  was,  for  example,  the 
problem  of  why  the  Middle 
Woodland  Indians  made  many  of 
their  ceramic  pots  with  pointed, 
cone-like  bases.  The  Pamunkey 
group  soon  found  that  such  pots 
could  easily  be  propped  with  three 
stones,  permitting  the  building  of  a 
fire  surrounding  the  pot  to  heat  the 
container  evenly  from  below  and 
on  all  sides.  The  contents  of 
pointed  pots  came  to  a  boil  quicker 
than  the  contents  of  the 
round-bottomed  ones,  the  group 
discovered. 


IN  A  PRELIMINARY  report 
about  the  project  that  Callahan  has 
prepared,  he  stated,  "During  the 
course  of  the  project  our  overall 
objectives  were  accomplished  to  a 
marked  degree. ..Our  overall  goal 
was,  of  course,  to  determine 
experimentally  possible  activity 
patterns  of  earlier  man  in  order  that 
we  might  more  accurately  interpret 
his  behavior." 

A  number  of  research  papers  are 
being  compiled  about  the  project; 
an  hour-long  documentary  film, 
from  footage  shot  during  the 
month-long  experiment,  is  being 
put  together.  And  Callahan  is 
planning  to  continue  the  project 
over  the  next  several  years. 
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Two  recent  books  by  William  H. 
Armstrong,  1936  graduate  of 
Hampden-Sydney,  are  reviewed 
here  by  Dr.  Graves  H.  Thompson 
and  Dr.  Hassell  A.  Simpson. 

Dr.  Thompson,  Blair  professor  of 
Latin,  is  a  1927  graduate  of  H-SC. 
He  received  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Harvard  University. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  since  1939. 

Dr.  Simpson,  professor  of 
English,  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Clemson  University  and  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
Florida  State  University.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  since 
1962.  He  currently  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  H-SC  English 
department.  Dr.  Simpson  was  aided 
in  this  review  by  his  wife,  Grace 
Simpson.  Mrs.  Simpson  teaches 
English  at  Prince  Edward  County 
High  School. 

THE  MILLS  OF  GOD.  By 
William  H.  Armstrong.  Illustrated 
by  David  Armstrong.  Doubleday, 
1973,  115  pp.    $3.95. 


The  creator  of  Sounder,  the 
superb  short  novel  for  young 
people  which  became  a  notable 
motion  picture,  has  done  it  again. 
William  H.  Armstrong  '36  has 
produced  another  tale  of  a  poor 
boy  and  his  coon  dog.  Sounder  was 
separated  from  his  owners,  a  black 
family,  at  the  time  the  husband  and 
father  was  sent  to  the  chain  gang, 
and  he  returned  mutilated,  like  his 
master,  about  the  time  the  man 
returned.  This  time  the  boy,  Aaron 
Skinner,  is  white  and  the  Blue  Tick 


hound  is  his  own  property, 
purchased  with  hard  summer  labor; 
and  an  important  motive  of  the 
story  is  to  keep  the  two  together  in 
the  face  of  powerful  opposition, 
rather  than  to  reunite  them  after  a 
long  separation. 

In  both  theme  and  situation  the 
parallels  between  the  two  books  are 
evident.  The  main  characters  live  in 
grinding  poverty,  in  sight  of  more 
privileged  persons  whose  cruelty  is 
an  inescapable  fact  of  life.  For  both 
boys  the  adversity  which  proves 
crippling  or  fatal  for  their  near 
relations  instead  works  beneficently 
for  them,  and  they  survive  their 
troubles  as  better,  stronger  persons, 
as  good  m  en -in-the- making. 
Adversity  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  having  some  positive 
results  for  the  survivors,  but 
Armstrong  is  far  from  suggesting 
that  it  is  healthy  for  everybody; 
there  is,  in  both  books,  too  much 
suffering  for  that. 

Beyond  these  superficijil 
parallels,  the  adventures  of  Aaron 
Skinner  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  nameless  boy  in 
Sounder.  Aaron  encounters  death 
at  first  hand  when  he  wakes  to  find 
his  little  brother  cold  in  the  bed 
they  have  shared,  and  he  himself 
barely  escapes  being  fatally  gored 
by  a  bull,  saved  only  by  the  courage 
of  Rowdy. 

Later,  in  a  prophetic  dream, 
Aaron  is  tempted  to  take  his  own 
life  in  order  to  escape  the 
unbearable  curelty  of  the  landlord 
who  has  ordered  him  to  get  rid  of 
Rowdy,  as  a  threat  to  the  sheep. 
After  the  painful  parting  Aaron 
dreams  of  joining  his  dog  in  death. 
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He  feels  his  "noose"— Rowdy's 
collar— tighten  around  his  neck,  but 
the  ghost  of  an  eccentric  villager 
stirs  in  him  a  reverence  for  life, 
which  saves  him.  He  wakes  to  a 
reality  in  which  the  events  of  his 
disturbing  dream  occur  in  different 
form.  With  his  beloved  Rowdy  very 
much  alive  and  restored  to  him, 
Aaron  has  learned  that  even  in 
"Hard  Times"  life  can  be  good  and 
desirable. 

Like  Sounder,  The  Mills  of  God 
has  very  little  dialogue,  but  unlike 
its  brilliant  forerunner,  this  book 
lacks  focus.  Whereas  the  suffering 
of  Sounder  served  to  point  out  the 
larger  suffering  of  the  human 
family  (and  indeed  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged),  Rowdy 
seems  only  incidental  in  a 
"come-to-realize"  plot  wherein 
character  changes  too  quickly  to  be 
convincing,  and  the  crisis  occurs 
mainly  in  a  dream. 


This  book  is  not  another 
Sounder,  but  it  reaffirms  in  moving 
terms  man's  desperate  desire  to 
hold  on  to  life. 

—Grace  and  Hassell  Simpson 

THE  EDUCATION  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  By  William 
H.  Armstrong.  N.  Y.,  Coward, 
McCann  &  Geoghegan,  Inc.,  1974. 
128  pp.   $4.64. 


This  book  by  Hampden-Sydney's 
noted  author,  William  H. 
Armstrong,  Class  of  1936,  is  to  be 
highly  recommended  for  readers  of 
all  ages.  A  kind  of  "fictionalized 
biography"  based  on  extensive 
historical  research,  it  presents  a 
vivid  picture  not  only  of  Lincoln's 
formative  years  but  also  of  the 
hardy  frontier  life  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  some 


imaginative  creation  of  scenes  and 
conversations,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  factual  basis  for  all  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  presents. 

The  early  education  that  was 
available  on  the  frontier,  the 
spellers  and  other  books  that  were 
used,  the  actual  men  who  led  the 
young  Abe  into  the  mazes  of 
learning  are  graphically  described. 
It  was  an  age  when  the  inculcation 
of  morality  was  one  of  the  prime 
aims  of  education. 

In  the  early  ABC  or  "blab" 
schools  such  as  Abe  and  his  sister 
attended,  all  the  pupils  studied 
their  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
reading  aloud  and  simultaneously, 
in  what  must  have  been  bedlam.  If 
anyone  did  not  work  aloud,  it  was 
assumed  that  he  or  she  was  loafing. 
As  a  result,  all  through  his  life 
Lincoln  read  aloud  to  himself,  and 
even  in  writing  pronounced  each 
word  aloud  as  he  wrote. 

Of  the  Dilworth  speller  (A  New 
Guide  to  the  English  Tongue)  used 
by  Lincoln,  Mr.  Armstrong 
comments:  "The  child  who 
mastered  old  Dilworth,  dog-eared, 
worn  and  re-covered  with  oilcloth 
or  gingham  though  it  might  be, 
learned  more  of  writing  and 
speaking  than  is  often  taught  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  public  education 
today."  Amen! 

The  reader  discovers  the 
beginnings  of  Lincoln's  ability  to 
use  "short  words  for  long 
thoughts,"  culminating  in  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  One  discerns 
also  the  growth  of  Lincoln's 
sympathies  for  the  oppressed  in 
these  early  days  of  his  education. 
Certain  popular  misconceptions  are 
dispelled.    Lincoln   was  more  of  a 
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riverman  than  a  "railsplitter";  the 
latter  epithet  was  played  up  as  a 
later  election  ploy.  Abe  "didn't  like 
physical  labor,"  according  to  his 
stepmother;  he  preferred  reading  to 
working.  The  surroundings  of  his 
early  life  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of  his  contemporaries  on  the 
frontier.  "Abe  was  a  good  listener 
to  his  superiors,  bad  to  his 
inferiors." 

The  characters  of  the  book  are 
legitimately  made  to  speak  in  the 
dialect  of  their  time  (e.g.,  "Injun" 
for  "Indian").  However,  one  hates 
to  see  Mr.  Armstrong  fall  into  the 
trap  of  spelling  some  words 
phonetically  ("come"  as  "kum," 
"some"  as  "sum"),  making  the 
language  appear  to  the  eye  £is 
dialectal  or  semi-literate,  when 
actually  that  is  exactly  the  way  the 
words  should  be  pronounced  (see 
any  dictionary). 

The  Education  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  more  than  an  account  of 
the  early  life  of  the  great  president. 
It  presents  a  picture  of  an 
important  area  and  era  in  American 
life  and  the  milieu  out  of  which 
grew  some  of  the  great  figures  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  written 
with  understanding  and  charm.  It  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  large 
corpus  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  works 
(the  most  publicized  of  which,  of 
course,  is  Sounder). 

It  should  be  noted  that  last 
session  Mr.  Armstrong  was  inducted 
into  the  Hampden-Sydney  chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  an  alumnus 
member. 


Joseph  Barry e  Wall  (left),  a  1919  graduate  of 
Hampden-Sydney,  receives  an  H-SC  certificate  from 
Joseph  T.  Trotter,  assistant  to  President  W.  Taylor 
Reveley.  September  6,  1974,  marked  the  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  of  J.  Barrye  Wall  and  Mary 
LeGrande  Lancaster.  Mr.  Wall  has  been  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Farmville  Herald  since  1921. 


—Graves  Haydon  Thompson 
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1918 

Col.  W.  T.  BONDURANT  who  has 
been  in  the  private  school  business  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  50  years  is 
now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  San 
Antonio  Academy,  founded  in  1886, 
and  his  son  W.  T.  BONDURANT,  JR. 
'47  is  now  president  of  the  school. 

1924 

EDWARD  NEWTON  PLEASANTS, 
M.D.,  now  resides  in  Ft.  Meyers, 
Florida.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr. 
Pleasants'  father  was  an  official  in  the 
councils  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  in  his  lifetime. 

1925 

HOWARD  D.  MacPHERSON, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  and  director 
of  its  Division  of  International 
Commerce,  retired  effective  November 
30,  1973. 

Mr.  MacPherson  was  appointed  the 
first  director  in  December,  1962,  of 
the  International  Commerce  Division 
which  was  established  to  increase 
export  sales  of  New  York  State 
products,  encourage  foreign 
investments  and  joint  ventures  in  the 
state,  and  stimulate  tourist  travel  from 
abroad. 

Under  Mr.  MacPherson's  direction, 
the  division  developed  and  distributed 
nearly  3  00,000  export  sales 
opportunities  to  New  York  firms, 
resulting  in  approximately  $1  billion  in 
new  export  business  for  Empire  State 
manufacturers  and  suppliers. 

Mr.  MacPherson  received  his  M.A. 
from  Princeton  and  also  attended 
Columbia  and  New  York  Universities. 

WILLIAM  WARREN  BARNWELL 
has  moved  to  the  Presidential  Apts., 
Alexandria,  Va.,  from  Florida  since 
the  demise  of  his  wife,  Betty.  Mr. 
Barnwell  retired  from  his  insurance 
company  in  Virginia  several  years  ago. 


1928 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  BERNARD  E.  BAIN 
have  generously  given  to  Presbyterian 
Home  in  Lynchburg  funds  with  which 
to  endow  an  annual  lecture  series. 
Their  gift  represents  the  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Bain's  book.  My  One 
Hundred  Children. 


1930 

The  Rev.  LEONARD  W.  TOPPING 
has  retired  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  after 
serving  there  for  eleven  years.  During 
his  41  years  in  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Topping  served  pastorates  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Topping's  thesis 
for  his  Master  of  Theology  degree 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
19  50  was  "A  History  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College  in  Virginia." 

1931 

The  Rev.  NATHANIEL  HENRY 
WOODING,  M.D.  was  ordained  to  the 
Sacred  Order  of  Priests  in  Emmanuel 
Episcopal  Church,  Halifax,  Va.,  on 
December  17,  197  3. 

1935 

JOHN  I.  ARMSTRONG,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  retired  March  1  from  the 
World  Health  Organization  as  its 
Director  of  Personnel  and  General 
Services  after  almost  25  years  of 
service.  He  shall  be  moving  to  a 
temporary  assignment  with  the  United 
Nations  in  Geneva  as  full-time 
secretary  of  a  committee  on 
Administrative  Coordination. 

CLAIBORNE  S.  JONES  has  been 
named  vice  chancellor  for  business  and 
finance  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Jones  who  has  held  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  chancellor 
since  1966,  joined  the  UNC  zoology 
faculty  in  1944. 


1937 

Judge  JAMES  T.  WILLIAMS  is 
Chief  Judge,  10th  District  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts, 
Cumberland,  Va. 

1939 

Dr.  C.  O.  FINNE,  JR.,  has  been 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  Medical 
Staff  at  Wythe  County  Community 
Hospital. 

Rev.  ETHELBERT  H. 
GARTRELL,  JR.  is  now  serving  as 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Araguaina,  Goias, 
Brazil.  He  is  the  first  resident 
missionary  to  this  area. 


1943 

W.  ROBERT  IRBY,  M.D.  gave  the 
inaugural  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine  on 
January  8,  1974.  The  title  of  his 
address  was  "PSRO,  NHI,  HMO's  — 
The  Doctors'  Dilemma." 

Dr.  JOHN  NEWTON  THOMAS, 
H.D.,  of  Richmond  received  the 
Lynchburg  Citation  which  is  by 
tradition  the  highest  distinction 
awarded  by  a  Washington  &  Lee 
alumni  chapter.  The  citation  presented 
to  Dr.  Thomas  says:  "The  aura  of  his 
life  and  personality  reaches  out  to  all 
who  come  within  his  sphere  of 
influence  with  a  warmth  and  love  that 
is,  at  once,  an  extension  of  his  own 
spirit  and  that  of  the  Christ  he  serves 
with  complete  devotion." 

1944 

Dr.  JOHN  A.  OWEN,  JR.  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  was  listed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Who's  Who  in  America. 


1951 

WALTER  VANCE  HALL  is 
currently  serving  as  Charge  d 'Affaires 
with  the  American  Embassy  in  Fiji.  He 
has  held  the  position  since  August, 
1973.  His  consular  district  includes,  in 
addition  to  Fiji,  Tonga,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  the  Gilbert  and  EUice  Islands, 
the  French  territories  of  French 
Polynesia  and  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
Condominium  of  the  New  Hebrides. 


1953 

COLBERT  McLAURINE  TYLER 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Virginia 
Petroleum  Industries.  Mr.  Tyler  is 
district  sales  manager  of  Texaco,  Inc. 
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1958 

NATHANIEL  P.  NEBLETT  has 
been  granted  a  certificate  of 
registration  by  the  Virginia  Board  of 
Professional  and  Occupational 
Registration.  Mr.  Neblett  is  with  the 
Lynchburg  based  architectural  firm  of 
J.  Everette  Fauber,  Jr.,  FAIA, 
Architect. 


1961 

RYLAND  A.  BABB,  JR.,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Mr. 
Babb,  manager  of  the  association's 
office  in  Williamsburg,  joined  First 
Federal  in  1967. 

MARSHALL  PEARMAN  was  one 
of  two  history  teachers  at  Clover  Hill 
High  School  in  Richmond  that 
originated  a  field  trip  for  two  U.  S. 
history  classes  at  the  school.  The  trip 
was  two  days  and  nights  of  camping 
on  Virginia's  scenic  Skyline  Drive.  The 
students  were  participating  in  "Man  on 
the  Mountain,"  a  special  program 
sponsored  by  the  National 
Environmental  Studies  Agency. 

1962 

DAVID  E.  LAIRD,  JR.  of  Laird's 
Nurseries,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Virginia  Nurserymen's 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
January. 

THOMAS  S.  TREDWAY  has  been 
promoted  to  associate  professor  at 
Oxford  College  of  Emory  University. 
Mr.  Tredway  joined  the  Oxford 
faculty  in  1967  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  mathematics  division. 

1965 

JOHN  SARTAIN  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
announced  his  candidacy  in  January 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the 
United  States  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District. 


1966 

THEODORE  J.  BURR,  JR.  has 
been  appointed  city  attorney  of 
Emporia,  Va.  Mr.  Burr  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Outten,  Barrett,  Burr 
and  Stanley. 

NATHANIEL  H.  WOODING,  JR.  is 
now  working  for  VEPCO  in  Richmond 
as  a  biologist. 


1967 

THOMAS  DWIGHT  CORKRAN 
received  his  Juris  Doctor  Degree  from 
the  University  of  Akron  on  December 
9,  1973. 

LEON  A.  LACKEY,  JR.  has  been 
promoted  to  Assistant  Marketing 
Officer  of  the  Piedmont  Trust  Bank  in 
Martinsville,  Va. 


ROBERT  OWEN  has  been  elected 
Branch  Officer  and  Manager  of  the 
West  Cary  Street  office  of  the  United 
Virginia  Bank. 

WARREN  C.  REDFERN  is  now 
associated  with  Jefferson-Jones,  Inc., 
Realtors  of  Richmond  as  a  sales 
representative. 

1969 

CHARLES  R.  COBB  has  been 
named  trust  officer  by  the  Fidelity 
National  Bank  of  Lynchburg.  Mr. 
Cobb  has  been  with  the  bank  since 
1969. 

WILLIAM  E.  S.  FLORY,  JR.  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  McLean 
office  of  the  Fairfax  County  National 
Bank. 

MICHAEL  J.  KRUPIN  has  been 
named  Virginia  Agency  Man  of  the 
Year  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  by 


the  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  In  addition,  Mike  was  in  the  top 
15  of  all  producers  with  Provident 
Mutual  from  all  over  the  country. 

FINLEY  M.  WADDELL,  11  of 
Lexington  has  been  awarded  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  America 
certificate  in  general  insurance.  Mr. 
Waddell  has  been  associated  with  Wise 
&  Waddell,  Inc.  for  two  years. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  F.  SUMMERS, 
H.D.,  pastor  of  Grace  Covenant 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond  for 
eight  years,  has  announced  his 
resignation  to  assume  the  pastorate  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Virginia 
Beach. 

1970 

Seven  members  of  the  class 
graduated  from  the  schools  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  in  May,  1974: 

(School  of  Medicine) 

JAMES  W.  GULICK  -  At  MCV  was 
vice  president  of  junior  class.  Will  do 
internship  and  residency  in  Family 
Medicine  at  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


VINCENT  H.  OBER,  JR.  -  will  do 
internship  and  residency  in  Family 
Practice  at  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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ROBERT  E.  RUDE  -  At  MCV  was 
member  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Honor 
Medical  Society  and  received  William 
Branch  Porter  Award  in  Internal 
Medicine.  Will  do  internship  and 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at 
University  of  Texas  Southwestern- 
Parkland  Memorial  Hospital,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


J.  PHILIP  SHERROD  -  At  MCV 
was  member  of  Family  Practice  Club. 
Will  intern  at  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  Hospitals  and  do  residency  in 
Family  Practice  at  the  Family  Practice 
Center,  Blackstone,  Va. 


RONALD  W.  TONEY  -  At  MCV 
served  on  Curriculum  Committee  and 
held  an  A.D.  Williams  Fellowship.  Will 
do  a  Family  Practice  residency  at 
Riverside  Hospital,  Newport  News,  Va. 

(School  of  Dentistry) 


RUSSELL  E.  CHRISTENSEN,  JR. 
-  Will  do  residency  in  Oral  Pathology 
at  Indiana  University  -  Purdue 
University  School  of  Dentistry, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


RANDOLPH  E.  SAVAGE  -  Will 
enter  private  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


TIMOTHY  L.  CLEVELAND 
graduated  from  Wo  f ford  College  in 
1970  after  transferring  from 
Hampden-Sydney.  He  is  now  attending 
Law  School  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

DAVID  C.  HASTINGS,  JR. 
recently  completed  carrier 
qualification  in  A-7E  Corsair,  II  Jet 
Attack  Bomber,  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Ranger,  CVA-61. 

NORMAN  SNOOK,  JR.  has  been 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  North 
Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected  to 
this  office. 

1971 

Marine  Second  Lieutenant  DAVID 
L.  RAMSEY  completed  a  Helicopter 
Pilot  Familiarization  Course  in  the 
CH-46  helicopter  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  at  New  River,  N.  C. 

Dr.  EDGAR  F.  SHANNON,  JR., 
H.D.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  for  15  years,  has  assumed  the 
position  of  a  teacher  and  scholar  at  the 
University. 

1973 

MICHAEL  P.  MILLER  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  an  Archivist  and 
Research  Editor  in  the  Manuscript 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

JULIAN  K.  WARREN,  III,  and  his 
wife,  Melinda,  comprise  a 
husband-wife  team  of  freshman  dental 
students  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia.  The  Warrens  are  the  first 
husband-wife  team  to  enter  the  MCV 
dental  school  together. 


BIRTHS 


I960 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  HENRY  A.  TERJEN, 
JR.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Henry  Foster,  on 
February  5,  1974. 

1964 

A  daughter,  Kathryn  Comfort,  was 
born  November  7,  1973,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  JAMES  A.  BOTT,  JR.  of 
Chincoteague,  Va. 

William  Jordan  Steed,  III  was  born 
on  December  28,  1973,  to  WILLIAM 
JORDAN  STEED,  JR.  and  Judy 
Ashby  Steed.  Bill  and  Judy  are  living 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  is 
with  DuPont. 

1965 

A  son,  Mathew  Woods,  was  born 
November  17,  1973,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

SAMUEL  B.  McLaughlin,  jr.  of 

Florence,        Alabama.        Mathew's 
grandfather        is        SAMUEL        B. 

McLaughlin  '34. 

1967 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  REMUS  S.  TURNER, 
JR.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Adam  Morris,  on 
December  7,  1973. 

A  son,  John  Douglas,  was  born 
February  4,  1974,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
RANDALL  H.  JAMES  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

1968 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  M. 
GUTHRIDGE  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Charles  M.  Guthridge,  Jr.,  on 
February  21,  1974. 
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MARRIAGES 


NECROLOGY 


1969 

Miss  Josephine  Anne  Stoddard  and 
RUSSELL  VAUGHAN  PALMORE 
were  married  December  27,  1973,  in 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

1970 

Miss  Dalise  Ann  Langenheim  and 
Lt.  (j.g.)  LINDSAY  CHAMBERS 
BL  ANTON,  JR.  were  married 
Saturday,  November  24,  at  N.A.S. 
Cecil  Field  Memorial  Chapel, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1971 

Miss  Linda  Rae  Carpenter  was 
married  to  JOSEPH  EARL 
BLACKBURN  on  January  5,  1974,  at 
Orange  Baptist  Church,  Orange,  Va. 

1972 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret 
Nottingham  Baldwin  to  JOHN 
ROBERT  MARKS  took  place 
December  29,  1973,  in  Johns 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church  in 
Farmville,  Va. 

Miss  Patricia  Anne  Shaw  became 
the  bride  of  MICHAEL  SPRUCE 
CHRISTIAN  of  Lynchburg  on 
December  15,  1973,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  in  Hopewell. 

Miss  Linda  Marie  McMorrow  and 
DAVID  A.  TAYLOR  were  married  on 
December  15,  1973,  at  St.  Lawrence 
Catholic  Church  of  Alexandria. 

1973 

Miss  Lisa  Lee  McLane  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  MICHAEL  PAUL 
MILLER  on  January  25,  1974,  in  an 
evening  candlelight  ceremony  at  Christ 
Church  in  Alexandria. 


ST. CLAIR,  1913.  ALEX  ST. 
CLAIR,  JR.  died  January  11,  1974,  in 
Bluefield,  Va.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons  and  three  grandchildren. 

MOORE,  1913.        VENABLE 

MOORE    died  January    10,    1974,   in 

Dallets,    Texas.  He   is  survived   by   his 

wife,      three  daughters      and      four 
grandchildren. 

BOWLING,  1915.  The  Rev. 
MARVIN  C.  BOWLING,  retired 
Presbyterian  minister,  died  at  a 
Richmond  nursing  home  on  February 
20,  1974.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Lizzie  Watkins  Bowling,  one  son  and 
four  grandchildren. 

HARRISON,  1924.  BURR  P. 
HARRISON,  who  served  eight  terms 
as  congressman  from  Virginia's 
Seventh  District,  died  December  29, 
1973,  in  Winchester  Memorial 
Hospital.  Mr.  Harrison  served  as 
Frederick  County  commonwealth's 
attorney  from  1932  until  1940,  as 
Virginia  state  senator  from  1940  to 
1942  when  he  was  named  circuit 
judge.  On  November  5,  1946,  he  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  take  the 
place  of  A.  Willis  Robertson  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  79th 
Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the  80th 
Congress  and  reelected  to  seven 
succeeding  Congresses  before  deciding 
not  to  run  for  reelection  in  1962. 

He  resumed  his  law  practice  and 
continued  to  practice  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Harrison  and  Johnston 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Harrison,  one 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 

TERRY,  1924.  ROBERT 
STOCKTON  TERRY  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  died  October  27,  1973. 


deHAAS,  1925.  CLYDE  REED 
deHAAS  died  February  5,  1974,  in 
Arlington,  Va.  Mr.  deHaas  was 
associated  with  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.  for  40  years  before  his 
retirement  in  1968.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  one  son  and  four 
grandchildren. 

McLaughlin,      1925.      Dr. 

ANDREW  MATHEWS  McLAUGHLIN 
died  January  10,  1974,  in  a 
Waynesboro  hospital.  Dr.  McLaughlin 
practiced  medicine  in  Waynesboro  and 
for  six  years  was  a  staff  physician  for 
Western  State  Hospital  before  retiring 
in  1971.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
one  daughter,  and  two  grandchildren. 

CRITZER,  1925.  FRANK  J. 
CRITZER  died  March  18,  1973,  in  a 
Clearwater,  Florida,  hospital.  Mr. 
Critzer  was  superintendent  of  Pulaski 
County  Schools  for  27  years  prior  to 
retiring  in  1965.  A  new  elementary 
school  in  Pulaski  County  has  been 
named  the  Frank  Critzer  Elementary 
School  in  recognition  of  his  career  as 
superintendent.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  one  son,  Dr.  Ben  Lake  Critzer 
'48  of  Portsmouth,  five  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 

DENTON,  1926.  MONROE  A. 
DENTON,  retired  army  officer,  died 
January  14,  1974,  in  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia.  He  is  survived  by  one 
daughter  and  one  son. 

WILSON,  1931.  THORNTON  R. 
WILSON  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C, 
died  on  December  17,  1973.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
two  sons  and  eight  grandchildren. 

PENDLETON,  1972.  FRANK 
DEEKENS  PENDLETON  of 
Wytheville  died  February  19,  1974. 
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The  manufacturers  of  our  Hampden-Sydney  chairs 
have  made  a  change  in  price. 

The  Captain's  chair  with  cherry  arms  $65.00 

The  Captain's  chair  with  black  arms  63.00 

The  Boston  Rocker  with  black  arms  52.25 

All  chairs  will  be  shipped  express  collect,  except 
those  purchased  by  alumni  as  gifts  for  other 
individuals. 


B.  Louis  Briel,  Jr. 

Associate  Director  of  Development 

(Annual  Giving  &  Alumni  Relations) 
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